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HRESTLOPH-ER 
MORLEY has made 
his appeafance in many 
roles, as poet, essayist, 
philosopher, novelist and 
now, finally, as translator. 


The two stories contained 
in this volume he came 
across while he was abroad, 
and he was so delighted 
with them that he cculd 
not resist translating them. 


The White Blackbird,” 
by Alfred de Musset, he 
worked on last summer in 
_ France; but he discovered 
“The Young Foreigner,” a 
brilliant satire of manners 
by Wilhelm Hauff, in pre- 
war Germany, and it is 
particularly interesting in 
that it expresses a point of 
view. 


Mr. Morley has succeeded 
in preserving the wit and 
flavor of the originals, at 
the same time adding the 
charm and delicacy that are 
characteristic of his style. 
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PREFACE 


iy HE second of August, 1912, was a 
“) cold wet day in the Black Forest. 
val The young man who had bicycled 
| eighty kilometers or so in pouring rain, down 
those steep valleys that tumble toward the 
Rhine, stopping here and there at inns to 
drink beer and wait for the lift of weather 

that never came, reached Basel at dusk 
thoroughly drenched. In the Bauer am 
Rhein hotel the head waiter looked at him 
suspiciously as he sat at supper with the drip 

of his soggy clothes collecting in a pool under 

the chair. After supper there was nothing 

to do but go to bed until the chambermaid 

could find room near the kitchen stove for 

those drenched garments. Even the ruck- 

sack was thoroughly soaked and spare 
underwear and pyjamas were damp. So 

into the soft plump sandwich that small 
European inns call a bed he mounted with 

all the simplicity of Madeline in the Eve 

of Saint Agnes; and like her lay trembling 
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in his chilly nest. But soon he was warmed 
with the most spiritual of calorifics: laugh- 
ter. He lay there cackling; and the cham- 
bermaid (to whom, through the transom, he 
had passed his humble tweeds and naperies) 
must have been more than confirmed in 
her suspicion that foreigners are queer. 
For with him was a book that he had bor- 
rowed from a shelf of well-bound classics in 
the writing room of the hotel. As Sir 
Kenelm Digby said of the Religio on a fa- 
mous occasion, “‘This good natur’d creature 
IT could easily perswade to be my Bed- 
fellow, and to wake with me as long as I 
had any edge to entertain myself with the 


) delights I sucked from so noble a conversa- 


tion.” It was a copy of Hauff’s Marchen. 
Not the Hauff that many of us have en- 
countered in school, but Hauff inexpurgate, 
Hauff entire, Hauff Fullstanding Outgive 
as the Germans put it. And in the middle 
of the volume the reader had come upon the 
tale translated here as The Young Foreigner. 
That is not its title in the German, but the 
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change is made designedly. Hauft’s title 
is a poor one, for it gives away prematurely 
the nub of the fable. 

As soon as he had read it, the young 
bicyclist felt that the story must be trans- 
lated. As far as he could find out, it had 
only once been put into English, in one of 
the volumes of Bohn’s Library, where the 
version given is at least as clumsy as the 
present one. The translation printed here 
was done just before August, 1914; it shows 
the simplicity of the young translator when 
I tell you that he actually tried to sell it 
to a magazine as being an interesting side- 
light on Anglo-German psychologies. But 
translations from German were not welcome 
then, so it was put away and indeed for- 
gotten until the White Blackbird came along 
and seemed a curiously congenial com- 
panion. It is appropriate that it should be 
republished just now, exactly a hundred 
years since the brilliant young Hauff (who 
was only 25 when he died) wrote it for the 
children of Baron von Hiigel. He was their 


tutor, and the famous Marchen were in- 
vented for their amusement. 

The White Blackbird is also a bicycling 
‘item.’ It is associated in the translator’s 
mind not with rainy weather but with the 
dazzling sunshine of Normandy in June. 
In the picturesque little town of Granville 
you will find (among numerous other ex- 
cellent bookshops) the agreeable librairie of 
Monsieur Fissot. There (we might as well 
drop the third person, which becomes awk- 
ward) I encountered a series of little paper- 
bound reprints called Collection des Dames. 
I divined from the titles of the series, no 
less than from the gay boudoir-tinted covers, 
that these little books purported to explain 
or comment the inwardness of feminine 
charm; and as the French are admittedly 
authoritative on this matter I felt it my 
duty to see what they had to say. The 
bibelots were ideal for slipping into the 
pocket when going for an afternoon bike- 
ride; so on various meanders among Nor- 
man villages I sat in churchyards or by the 
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roadside, reading La Bruyére: Des Femmes 
du Coeur, Diderot: Sur les Femmes, Mon- 
taigne: Sur L’ Amour et L’ Amitié, Baude- 
laire: Petits Poémes en Prose, de Nerval: 
Sylvie, and so on. 

- Then, one day, on the beach at Donville, 
beside the blue bathing cabine, between 
swims, I read the little Histoire d'un Merle 
Blanc. Less broadly comic than Hauff’s 
story, more delicately humorous, somehow 
it seemed to me that the two belonged in a 
book together. As I read it, it quivered 
with trembling laughter just as that wide 
beach was vibrant with sunshine. Begin- 
ning as a wistful allegory, it turns almost too 
narrowly into a literary satire. Of course 
in the case of the Blackbird I was in the 
fatuous posture of “‘discovering’’ something 
that perhaps everybody knows already. 
Yet, on making inquiry, I could not seem 
to find many among my own generation 
who had read de Musset’s fable; and it 
seems too perfectly valid for our own day 


not to be revived. So, in the intervals of 
ix 
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another job that was absorbing me, I spent 
several evenings of perfect happiness in the 
little salon of Clos Margot, watching the 
frogs that used to come hopping through the 
open garden door, and pondering the right 
word. Anything as witty as the Blackbird 
is not properly susceptible of translation; 
there are too many delicious word-trickeries 
that cannot be carried across the gap. The 
strongest impression that one has, after 
reading it in the French, is how happy de 
Musset must have been when he had finished 
it. He must have had one of those perfect 
moments that men of his type live for: he 
had done it, and knew that it was good. 

In the case of the White Blackbird, you 
will notice that there are occasional allu- 
sions to people whose names were univer- 
| sally familiar when it was written, seventy- 
five years ago, but which are not always 
self-explanatory to-day. But I haven’t 
thought it necessary to put in footnotes, for 
any reader who is worth having can always 
look these things up for himself. 
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As you walk from Donville into Gran- 
ville, along the path that skirts the top of 
the falaises, you pass the back wall of the 
cemetery. There, by the open gate that 
looks out on to the blue gulf between Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, there is a plain wooden 
cross that I often studied. It bears the 
name of Willy Schroder, aged 24, who died 
at Granville in November, 1914, a prisoner 
of war. I don’t know just why, but the 
thought of Willy Schroder somehow mixed 
itself in my mind with my idea of put- 
ting these two fairy tales, one French and 
one German, into the same little book. If 
there were more writers who could ease 


their sense of other people’s oddities by such ¥ BY 


charming fables as these, perhaps it would 


4\\ not be necessary for the Willy Schroders of | 


the world to be buried so far from home. 
Hauff, the young German who loved France, 
and de Musset, the Frenchman who wrote 
those magnificently savage pages (at the 


Si beginning of the Confession d'un Enfant du 


Siécle) about the shell-shocked generation 


that grew up in Europe under the shadow 
of Napoleon’s glory, would both approve, 
I think, the obscure sentiment I obey in 
dedicating these translations to the memory 


of Willy Schroder. 


CHRISTOPHER Morey. 
Roslyn Heights, Long Island 
April, 1925 
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“<The deuce!’ said one to the other. ‘If you succeed in 
that, I'll make you a present of a White Blackbird!” 


THE STORY OF A WHITE 
BLACKBIRD 


By Alfred de Musset 


I 


OW glorious it is—and also how 
painful—to bean exception. Iam 
not a fabulous bird, and Monsieur 

de Buffon has described me. But alas, I 
am extremely rare and very difficult to find. 
Would to Heaven that I were quite impossi- 
ble! 

My father and mother were two good 
creatures who had been living for a number 
of years in a quiet old garden in the Marais. 
Theirs was a perfect household. My mother, 
in her nest in the thick shrubbery, laid regu- 
larly three times a year, and dozed on her 
eggs with old-fashioned faithfulness. Mean- 
while, my father, still elegant and high- 
spirited in spite of his advanced age, went 
picking about near by all day long, bringing 
her luscious insects, which he carried delli- 


cately by the end of the tail to make the 
morsel all the more appetizing. In the 
evening he never failed, when the weather 
was fine, to entertain her with a song which 
delighted all the neighbourhood. They 
never quarreled; not the slightest unhappi- 
ness had ever troubled this congenial couple. 

I had hardly come into the world when, 
for the first time in his life, my father began 
to show signs of bad temper. Although 
I was still only a dubious gray, he did not 
recognize in me either the colour or the 
shape of his numerous progeny. 

“What a dirty child!’ he sometimes said, 
looking crossly at me. “‘He must go rum- 
maging in every rubbish pile and mud hole 
he sees, to be always so shabby and grimy.” 

“Good heavens, my dear,” my mother 
would say, snug in the old platter she had 
used for her nest, “what do you expect at 
his age? Weren’t you a little ragamuffin 
yourself when you were young? Wait till 
he grows up: you'll see how handsome he’ll 
be. He’s one of the best that I’ve laid.” 
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But even while she defended me, my 
mother wasn’t deceived. She could see my 
fatal plumage growing, and it seemed a 
monstrosity. But she was like all mothers, 
who are often the more devoted to their 
offspring for their very imperfections— 
as if the fault was their own, or as if they 
resented the injustice of the life abnormal 
children will have to lead. 

When the time came for my first moult, 
my father became very thoughtful and 
watched me closely. While my feathers 
were coming out, he was kind enough, and 
even gave me some of the choicest tidbits 
when he saw me shivering almost naked in a 
corner. But as soon as my poor little cold 
wings began to grow downy again, at each 
white feather that appeared he became 
so angry I was afraid he would strip me 
bare for the rest of my days. . Alas, I 
had no mirror; so I couldn’t even guess the 
reasons for this anger. I wondered why 
the best of parents should suddenly be so 


One day the sunshine and my growing 
plumage had made me happy in spite of 
myself. While I was flying about in the 
garden, unluckily I began to sing. At the 
first note he heard, my father sprang up 
into the air like a rocket. 

“What do I hear!” he cried. “Is that 
the way a blackbird whistles? Is that the 
way I whistle? Do you call that whistling?” 
He returned toward my mother with a 
terrible face. 

“Miserable woman!’ he exclaimed. 
“Who has been laying in your nest?”’ 

At these words my indignant mother flew 
out of her platter, hurting her foot as she 
went. She tried to speak, but her sobs 
choked her; she fell on the ground half 
senseless. I thought she was dying. Hor- 
rified, trembling with fright, I threw myself 
at my father’s knees. 

“Oh, Father,” I said, “if my whistling is 
all wrong, if I’m badly dressed, don’t let 
Mother be punished for it. Is it her fault 
if Nature has refused me a fine voice like 
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yours? Is it her fault if I haven’t got your 
handsome yellow beak and your fine black 
frock coat, which make you look like a 
churchwarden eating an omelette? If 
Heaven has made me a monster, and if 
someone has got to be blamed for it, at least 
let me be the only one to suffer.”’ 

““That’s not the question,” my father said. 
“Whats the meaning of this ridiculous 
way you have of whistling? Who taught 
you to whistle like that, contrary to all 
rules and customs?” 

“Tm sorry, sir,” I answered, humbly. 
“T whistled the best I could. I felt happy 
because the weather was fine. Perhaps I’ve 
eaten too many flies.” 

“We don’t whistle like that in my 
family,” continued my father, beside him- 
self with rage. “‘Father and son, we’ve 
been whistling for centuries. When I doa 
little singing in the evenings, I’d like you 
to know that the old gentleman on the first 
floor and the young girl in the attic open 
their windows to hear me. Isn’t it bad 


enough to have the disgusting colour of 
your absurd feathers in front of my eyes? 
As if you'd been. ‘rolled\in dlourt af 47 
weren't the kindest of blackbirds, I’d have 
stripped you a hundred times already, like 
a backyard chicken ready for the oven.” 

“Very well!’ I screamed, revolted by my 
father’s injustice. “All right, then, if that’s 
the way you feel about it! Yes, sir, Pll 
remove myself from your presence, I’|l spare 
your eyes the sight of this unlucky white 
tail by which you pull me round all day 
long. I will leave, sir, I will flee; plenty 
of other children will console your old age, 
as my mother lays three times a year. I'll 
go far away from you to hide my misery. 
And perhaps,” I added, bursting into tears, 
“perhaps [ll find in the neighbouring 
vegetable garden or in the gutters, a few 
earthworms and spiders to sustain my 
miserable life.” 

“As you please,” my father retorted, 
far from being softened by my outcry. 
“Do what you like, I don’t care if I never 


see you again. You’re no son of mine. 
You’re not a blackbird.” 

“Please, sir, then what am I?” 

“T don’t know and I don’t care. You’re 
no blackbird.”’ 

Uttering these appalling words, my father 
departed with dignity. My mother got 
up sadly and went, limping, to finish her 
tears in the platter. Perplexed and deso- 
late, I flew off as best I could. I went, as 
I had threatened, and perched on the gutter 
of a roof near by. 


II 


My father was inhuman enough to leave 
me in this mortifying situation for several 
days. In spite of his violence he had a 
kind heart: I could tell, by glances from the 
corner of his eye, that he would have been 
glad to forgive me and call me back. My 
mother, too, kept looking after me with a 
sad face and even ventured now and then 
to give me a frightened little call. 

But in spite of themselves my loathsome 


plumage gave them a feeling of disgust and 
alarm for which there was no cure. 

“So I’m not a blackbird?” I kept saying 
to myself; and indeed, going over my 
feathers in the morning and looking at 
myself in a rain pool in the gutter, I could 
see only too clearly how little I resembled 
my family. “Oh, heavens,” I said again 
and again, “‘then tell me what I am!”’ 

One night it was pouring with rain, and 
I was just going to sleep, worn out with 
hunger and vexation, when I saw a bird light 
hear me. He was wetter, paler, and thinner 
than I would have thought possible. He 
was nearly my own colour, as well as I 
could judge in the downpour; but he had 
hardly enough feathers on him to clothe a 
sparrow, though he was bigger than I. At 
first I thought him a poor and needy fellow, 
but in spite of the storm that was buffeting 
his bald head he kept an air of pride that 
delighted me. Modestly I made him a 
low bow; to which he replied by a peck that 
almost threw me in the bottom of the gutter. 
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I scratched my ear to hide my chagrin, and 
was withdrawing shamefacedly, without 
attempting to retaliate. 

“Who are you?” he asked, in a voice as 
hoarse as his pate was naked. 

“Indeed, my lord,” I said, fearing another 
blow, “I don’t know. I thought I was a 
blackbird, but they’ve convinced me that 
I’m not.” 

He was interested by the oddity of this 
reply and my air of sincerity. He came 
closer and made me tell my story, which I 
did with the sadness and humility appro- 
priate to my condition and the abominable 
weather. 

“If you were a carrier pigeon, like me,” 
he said, when I had finished, “the silly 
things you’re worrying about wouldn’t 
bother youa moment. Our life is to travel. 
Of course, we have our love affairs, but I 
know who my father is. To swim through 
the air, cross great spaces, see mountains 
and plains at our feet, breathe the blue of 
the sky itself and not the dead breath of 


earth, to fly like an arrow to its mark, 
that is our joy and our existence. I go 
farther in a day than a man can travel in 
ten.’ 

“My word, sir,” I remarked, a little 
emboldened, “you are evidently a _ bo- 
hemian.”’ 

“’That’s another thing that doesn’t bother 
me in the least,” he replied. “I have no 
country. I only concern myself with three 
things: travel, my wife, and my children. 
Where my wife is, is home.” 

“But what’s that hanging round your 
neck? It looks like an old curl paper folded 


up.” 

He drew himself up and puffed out his 
chest. 

“Those are papers of great importance. 
I am on my way to Brussels, taking some 
information to a famous banker. This 
will reduce his income seventy-eight per 
cent.” 

““Good heavens!’ I cried. “What a 


fascinating life! And I’m sure that Brussels 
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a very interesting town to see. 

Couldn’t you take me with you? Since 
I’m not a blackbird, perhaps I’m a carrier 
pigeon?” 

“If you were, you’d have returned that 
peck that I gave you just now.” | 

“Well, sir, I will, I will! Don’t let’s fall 
out over such a little thing. Look, the 
morning’s coming and the storm is dying 
down. Oh, please let me go with you! 
I am done for, I have nothing left in life: 
if you refuse me, there’s nothing to do but 
drown myself in this gutter.” 


“All right, off we go. Follow me if you 
can.” 7 

I gave a last look over the garden where 
my mother was sleeping. A tear rolled 
from my eyes; the wind and rain carried it 
away. I spread my wings and flew. 


III 


My wings, as I have said, were not yet 
very strong. My guide sped like the wind, 
and I panted at his side. I kept even 


for some time, but soon I felt such a violent 
stitch that I was near falling. 

“Will there be much more like this?” I 
asked, feebly. 

“No,” he said. ‘““We’re at Le Bourget, 
we haven’t more than sixty leagues still to 
aa; 

I tried to take courage, not wanting to 
seem like a wet hen. I flew for a quarter 
of an hour longer, but then I had to give 
in. 

“If you please, sir,” I faltered again, 
“don’t you think we could rest a moment? 
I’m frightfully thirsty, and if we could 
perch on-atreely Geis 

“Go to the devil! You’re nothing but a 
blackbird,” said the pigeon, angrily. And 
not even deigning to turn his head, he con- 
tinued his flight in a rage. As for me, deaf 
and blind with exertion, I fell into a wheat- 
field. 2 

i I don’t know how long my swoon lasted. yr, 
fN When I came to myself, what I remem- 
‘| bered first was the pigeon’s parting sneer. 
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“You’re nothing but a blackbird,” he said. 
Oh, my dear parents, I thought; so you were 
wrong! I shall return home, and you will 
recognize me as your true and legitimate 
child, and give me once more my old place 
in that good little pile of leaves in my 
mother’s nest. 

I made an effort to get up; but the fatigue 
of my journey and the pain caused by my 
fall paralyzed my limbs. I had _ hardly 
risen on my feet when weakness overcame 
me, and I fell back on my side. 

The awful thought of death was already 
present in my mind when, among the corn- 
flowers and poppies, I saw two most charm- 
ing persons approaching on tiptoe. One 
was a little magpie, most prettily marked 
and very smartly got up. The other was a 
rose-coloured dove. The dove paused a 
few steps away, with a modest air of timid- 
ity and compassion for my mishap; the 
magpie approached gracefully with dainty 
little hops, really a delightful sight. 

“Why, good heavens, my poor boy!”’ she 


said, in a gay and silvery voice. “What 
are you doing here?”’ 

“Alas, Madame la Marquise,” I said— 
for she must have been that at least—“‘I am 
a poor devil of a traveller, deserted en route 
by my postilion and now in the act of dying 
of hunger.” 7 

“Gracious me, how terrible!” she ex- 
claimed. And at once she began fluttering 
here and there among the bushes that sur- 
rounded us, going hither and thither and 
bringing any number of berries and small 
fruits. She made a little pile of them beside 
me, still continuing her questions. 

“But who are you? And where from? 
What a frightful experience! Where were 
you going? ‘Travelling alone, and so young? 
Why, I can see you’re only just coming 
out of your first moult! What are your 
parents thinking of? Where do _ they 
live? How on earth did they let you go 
in that condition? Why, it’s enough to 
make one’s feathers stand up on one’s 
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While she was talking, I had raised my- 
self a little, and ate with appetite. The 
dove stayed where she was, watching me 
with the greatest sympathy. But noticing 
that I moved languidly, she guessed that I 
was thirsty. Of the rain that had fallen 
during the night, a drop still remained ona 
primrose leaf: timidly she spooned it up 
in her beak and brought it to me, clear 
and fresh. Certainly, unless I had been so 
ill, a creature so bashful would never have 
permitted herself such an unconventional 
action. 

I had never known what love was, but 
indeed my heart beat violently. Divided 
between two different emotions, I was en- 
tranced by this delicious situation. My 
stewardess was so merry, my cupbearer so 
generous and gentle, I would gladly have 
lunched like that through all eternity. 
Unhappily everything has its end, even the 
appetite of a convalescent. The meal fin- 
ished and my strength returned, I satisfied 
the little magpie’s curiosity, telling her my 
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misfortunes with as much candour as I had 
shown the pigeon the night before. 

She listened more attentively than I 
would have thought possible for one of her 
volatile disposition; the dove too gave me 
charming evidences of deep sympathy. 
But when I touched on the chief point that 
caused my grief, that is, my uncertainty 
of my own species, the magpie interrupted 
me. 

“You must be joking!” shecried. ‘“‘ You, 
a blackbird? You, a pigeon? Tush, tush! 
You are a magpie, my dear; a magpie if 
ever there was one. And a very nice one, 
too,” she added, giving me a gentle nudge 
with her wing, just as one might with a 
fan. 

“But, dear Marquise,” I protested, “‘it 
seems to me that for a magpie, if you will 
let me say so, I am rather a queer colour.” 

““A Russian magpie, dear boy, you are a 
Russian magpie! Didn’t you know that 
they are white? My poor lad, what sim- 
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“But, madam, how can I be Russian, born 
at the bottom of the Marais, in an old 
broken platter?” 

“Ah, the blessed child! You’re one of 
the invasion, my dear: do you imagine 
you're the only one? No, no, you trust me 
and believe what I say. I’m going to take 
you in hand and show you some of the 
jolliest things in the world.” 

“Yes, madam; but where, please?”’ 

“In my: green, palace, dear boy. ‘You 
shall see what a time we have! By the 
time you’ve been a magpie for a quarter of 
an hour you won’t hear of being anything 
else. There are a hundred of us there—not 
those big fat village pies who go begging on 
the highways, but all of good breeding, fine 
company, slender and lively, no bigger than 
a hand. Not one of us has more nor less 
than seven black markings and five white: 
we are all like that, and naturally we look 
down on everyone else.. It’s true that you 
haven’t got the black markings, but your 
being Russian will let you in. Our life is 


made up of two things, cackling and clothes. 
From morning to noon we dress, from noon 
to night we cackle. Each of us perches on a 
tree, the highest and oldest we can find. In 
the middle of the forest there is an enormous 
oak—empty, alas! It was the dwelling 
of the late king, Pie the Tenth. We go 
there on sorrowful pilgrimage; but apart 
from this trifling melancholy we have a 
marvellous time. Our women aren’t prudes 
nor our husbands jealous; but our pleasures 
are pure and honest, for our hearts are as 
noble as our conversation is merry and free. 
Our pride is unlimited: if a jay or any other 
plebeian tries to associate with us, we pluck 
him without mercy. But. we’re kind- 
hearted people just the same, the sparrows 
and thrushes and tits that live in our gardens 
always find us charitable, ready to help and 
defend them. We cackle more than any 
one else, yet nowhere is there less malice. 
Of course, we have some very religious old 
dames, who say their prayers all day long; 


but the sprightliest of our young gossips 
hey! 


can pass by the severest old dowager with- 
out fearing a peck. In a word, we live 
for pleasure, for honour, for chatter, for 
glory—and for clothes.” 

“Tt sounds wonderful, madam,” I said. 
“Certainly, I should be very foolish to dis- 
obey a person of your quality. But before 
having the privilege of following you, might 
I, with your gracious permission, say just a 
word to this friendly lady here? Mademoi- 
selle,’ I continued, turning to the dove, “‘I 
beg you to be frank with me. Do you be- 
lieve that I am really a Russian magpie?”’ 


At this question, the dove hung her head 
and became rosy-pale, like the ribbons of 
Lolotte. 

“Why, sir,” she said, “I don’t know if I 
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ought 

“In Heaven’s name, speak, mademoiselle! 
I don’t mean to be offensive, quite the 
opposite. Both of you seem to me so de- 
lightful that I swear here and now to offer 
my heart and my claw to whichever will 
accept them—the very instant I know 


whether I am a magpie . . . or some- 
thing else,” I added, speaking more con- 
fidentially to the young person. ‘For when 
I look at you, I have a queer dovelike feeling 
that torments me strangely.” 

“Well, indeed,” said the little dove, 
blushing still more, “‘I don’t know if it’s the 
reflection of thesunshine falling on you across 
the poppies, but certainly your feathers 
seem to me to have a faint tinge——”’ 

She was too embarrassed to finish. 

“Oh perplexity!’ I cried. “How shall I 
know what to believe? How can I give 
my heart to one of you when it is so desper- 
ately divided? Oh Socrates, what an ad- 
mirable precept of yours, but how difficult 
to follow—Know thyself!” 

Since the day when my unlucky ditty had 
so angered my father, I had never sung. 
But at this moment it occurred to me to 
use this means to learn the truth. “Truly,” 
I thought, “since my father put me out of 
the house at the first verse, the least the 
second can do is produce some effect on 
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these ladies.”” I began by bowing politely, 
as if to ask indulgence for being hoarse 
after my wetting. First I whistled, then 
began to warble, to make runs and trills, and 
finally sang at the top of my lungs, like a 
Spanish mule driver in a high wind. 

As I sang, the little magpie drew away 
from me with an air of surprise which soon 
became positive amazement and then passed 
into ‘an appearance of alarm and intense 
indignation. She walked about me in 
circles, like a cat round a bit of hot meat 
that has burnt her but which she still wants 
to taste again. Seeing the effect of my 
experiment, and eager to push it to a de- 
cision, the more impatience the poor mar- 
quise showed the more lustily I carolled. 
For twenty-five minutes she resisted my 
melody, but then she could stand it no 
longer. She flew away in a rage and re- 
turned to her palace in the tree-tops. As 
for the dove, soon after my concert began 
she had fallen sound asleep. 

Wonderful are the powers of music, I 


thought. Oh Marais! Oh my maternal 
nest! More than ever I am determined to 
return to you. 

Just as I was hopping off for my departure 
the dove opened her eyes. 

“Good-bye,” she said. “Good-bye, gen- 
tle and tedious stranger! My name is 
Gourouli: don’t forget me!”’ 

“Lovely Gourouli,” I answered, ‘you 
are sweet, kind, and charming: I would 
gladly live and die for you. But you are 
rose-coloured: so much happiness was not 
made for me.” 


IV 


The unsuccessful result of my singing did 
not fail to sadden me. “Alas for music, 
alas for poetry,” I said to myself, as I re- 
turned toward Paris, “chow few there are 
who understand you!”’ 

Absorbed in my melancholy thoughts, my 
head suddenly collided with that of a bird 
flying in the opposite direction. The shock 
was so violent and unexpected that we both 
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fell into the top of a tree that, fortunately, 
happened to be beneath us. As we were 
both a bit shaken, I looked at the stranger, 
expecting a quarrel. To my surprise he 
was white. His head was a little larger 
than mine, and on his forehead was a sort 
of plume which gave him a comically heroic 
air. Moreover, he carried his tail high, in a 
very spirited manner; but he did not seem 
angry. We accosted each other very po- 
litely and made our apologies; after which 
we entered into conversation. I ventured 
to ask him his name and country. 

| You astonish me, he ‘said: “Is <it 
possible that you do not know me? Aren’t 
you one of us?”’ 

“Indeed, sir,’ I answered, “‘I don’t know 
what I am. Everyone asks me that, and 
tells me the same thing. It must bea wager 
of some sort.” 

“You are pleased to joke,’ he said. 
“Your plumage is too becoming for me not 
to recognize a kinsman. Unquestionably 
you belong to this illustrious old race known 


in Latin as cacuata, in scientific books as 
kakatoes, and in the vulgar tongue—Cock- 
atoo.”’ 
“My word, sir, that may be so; it would 
be a great honour for me. But don’t 
hesitate to act as if it were not so, and 
be kind enough to tell me to whom I have 
the pleasure of speaking?” 
ENW Wok “Tam the great poet Kacatogan. Ihave fee 
: <K| made tremendous voyages, my dear sir; |}- 
desperate wanderings over vast deserts. 
I didn’t begin writing yesterday, I assure 
you, and my muse has known misfortunes. | & 
Yes, sir, I have trilled under Louis XVI, 
I have bawled for the Republic, sung nobly 
for the Empire, discreetly praised the 
Restoration. I have even made an effort 
in these degenerate days, and have sub- 
mitted myself, not without difficulty, to 
the requirements of this tasteless century. Fae 
I have given the world humorous couplets, [ify 
sublime hymns, graceful lyrics, pious elegies; 
long-haired dramas, bobbed-hair romances, 
periwigged farces, and bald tragedies. Ina 
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word, I flatter myself that I have added a 
few gallant trifles, a few sombre parapets, 
and a few ingenious ornaments to the temple 
of the Muses. What more could you ask? 
I’ve grown old at it. But I tell you, dear 
sir, I still rhyme with all the gusto of youth. 
Just as you see me, I was in the act of think- 
ing out a poem in one canto (it will be not 
less than six pages) when you crashed into 
me. But if I can assist you in any way, I 
aim at your Service.’ 

“Truly, my dear sir, you can,’ I replied. 
“At this very moment you see me in an 
awkward poetical embarrassment. I would 
not dare to say that I am a poet, and cer- 
tainly not a great poet like yourself’’—I 
made him a low bow—‘“but nature has 
given me a throat which positively itches 
to sing when I am happy or when I am sad. 
But to tell you the truth, I am entirely 
ignorant of the rules.” 

“T have forgotten them,” said Kacatogan. 
“Don’t let that bother you.” 

“But a most annoying thing keeps hap- 


pening. When people hear my voice, it 
causes much the same effect as that of a 
certain Jean de Nivelle* on his You 
remember the anecdote?”’ 

Perfectly,” said) Kacatogan;)) ‘and /f 
know this odd effect by my own experience. 
I am not aware of the reason for it, but the 
effect is undeniable.” 

“Ah! Then, my dear sir, you who are 
evidently the Nestor of poetry, would you 
not be able to suggest a remedy for this 
trying state of affairs?” 

“Pins afraid) not, he vsaid. pie aaa 
part, I’ve never been able to find one. 
When I was young I used to worry terribly 
about it: they always hooted me. But 
now I don’t trouble myself. I believe that 
this prejudice comes from the fact that the 
public reads others also: that distracts 
it 

“T agree with you. But you'll admit 
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*There is an old French saying about the dog of Jean de Nivelle, 
which would never obey its master’s summons. “Il ressemble au chien 
de Jean de Nivelle, qui s’enfuit quand on |’appelle.”’ 
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that it’s hard for a well-meaning artist to 
find his audience taking flight as soon as he 
begins to get going. I wonder if you would 
oblige me by listening to me and telling 
me your frank opinion?”’ 

“Very willingly,’ said Kacatogan. “I’m 
all ears.” 

I began to sing at once, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing that Kacatogan neither 
fled nor fell asleep. He watched me in- 
tently, nodding his head now and then as if 
in approval, with a sort of complimentary 
murmur. But I soon saw that he was not 
really listening and was thinking of his own 
poem. Taking advantage of a moment 
when I was drawing fresh breath, he sud- 
denly interrupted. 

“T’ve got it, I’ve got it!’ he exclaimed, 
smiling and wagging his head. “I’ve got 
the rhyme I was hunting for! It’s the 
sixty thousand seven hundred and four- 
teenth that has come out of this very head— 
and they dare to say that I’m getting old! 
I’m going to read it to some friends of mine; 


yes, sir, I’m going to read it to them, and 
we'll see what they say.” 

With these words he took flight and dis- 
appeared. He did not even seem to remem- 
ber that he had met me. 


V 


Alone and disappointed once more, there 
was nothing better to do than make use of 
the daylight that remained and fly toward 
Paris. Unfortunately, I did not know my 
way. My journey with the pigeon had 
been too painful to leave an exact memory 
of the country. So instead of keeping 
straight on I turned too far to the left at 
Le Bourget. Overtaken by‘ nightfall, I had 
to seek shelter in the woods of Morfontaine. 

Everyone was going to bed when I ar- 
rived. Magpies and jays, who are the most 
restless of sleepers, were squabbling on all 
sides. Sparrows were twittering in the 
bushes and pushing each other about. At 
the edge of the water two herons loitered 
solemnly, perched up on their long stilts, 
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patiently waiting for their wives. Enormous 
crows, already half asleep, balanced them- 
selves heavily at the very top of the tallest 
trees and nasally intoned their evening - 
prayers. Lower down, amorous tomtits 
were still chasing one another through the 
underbrush, while a distracted woodpecker 
was pushing his family from behind to 
make them enter the hollow trunk of a tree. 
Squadrons of song sparrows kept arriving 
from the fields, frolicking in air like puffs 
of smoke and entirely covering the sapling 
on which they alighted. Chaffinches, warb- 


lers, robins, clustered lightly on separate 
branches, like crystals on a chandelier. 
From every side I could hear voices saying 
distinctly: “This way, Wifie!” “Come, 
Daughter!”’ “Along here, my dear!” 
“Right here, ducky!” “Here I am, old 


>) 


thing! ““Good-night, honey!” rhe 6 
long, folks!” ‘Sleep well, children!”’ 
What a situation for a bachelor, to have to 
go to bed ina hotel like that! I was anxious 
to join some birds of about my own size 


and beg their hospitality. At night, I 
reflected, all fowls are gray; and surely it 
is doing no one any harm to sleep politely 
beside him? 

First I made my way toward a ditch 
where the starlings were gathering. They 
were making their evening toilet with great 
care, and I noticed that most of them had 
gilded wings and varnished feet: they were 
the dandies of the forest. They were good 
enough fellows, and paid no attention to me 
whatever. But their chatter was so silly, 
they gossiped so emptily about their an- 
noyances and their good fortunes, and kept 
rubbing so clumsily against one another, 
that I could not endure it. 

I left them and perched on a bough where 
half-a-dozen birds of a different species were 
sitting in a row. Modestly, I took the last 
place at the end of the branch, hoping they 
would tolerate my presence. But by bad 
luck my neighbour was an old dove, as 
withered as a rusty weathercock. At the 
moment when I approached, the few feath- 


‘ers that still covered her skinny carcass were 
the object of her solicitude. She was pre- 
tending to preen them, but indeed she would 
have been too much afraid to pull one out: 
she was merely looking them over to see if 
they were all still there. I had barely 
touched her with the tip of my wing, but she 
drew herself up stiffly. 

“What do you think you are doing, sir?”’ 
she said, pursing up her beak with almost 
British prudishness. And giving mea great 
shove with her elbow she pushed me off 
with a vigour that would have done credit 
to a railway porter. 

I fell into a briar bush where a fat hen 
pheasant was sleeping. My mother herself, 
in her platter, never looked so comfortable. 
So plump, so expansive, so snugly nested on 
her triple stomach, one would have taken 
her for a paté with the piece of toast already 
eaten. Quietly I slipped beside her. “She'll 
never wake up,” I said to myself; “and even 
if she does, such a fat motherly old thing 
can’t be very cross.”’ And in fact she wasn’t. 


She half opened her eyes and murmured 
with a faint sigh, “You’re bothering me, 
darling; move over a bit.” 

Just then I heard someone calling me: 
some thrushes, high up in an ash tree, were 
beckoning me to join them. ‘Some good- 
hearted people at last,” I thought. They 
made room for me, laughing like idiots; 
and I slid into their feathery group as neatly 
as a love letter into a muff. But it didn’t 
take me long to observe that these ladies 
had eaten more grapes than were good for 
them. They could hardly keep their foot- 
ing on the branches, and their indelicate 
jokes, screams of laughter, and vulgar songs 
soon forced me to leave. 

I was beginning to despair and was about 
to go off and seek slumber in a solitary 
corner when a nightingale began singing. 
Immediately everyone was silent. Ah, how 
pure a voice! Even his melancholy, how 
sweet! Far from disturbing the sleep of 
others, his harmonies seemed to soothe it. 
No one dreamed of telling him to be quiet, 
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no one found it disagreeable that he should 
sing at such an hour; his father did not 
thrash him or his friends take flight. 

“So it is only I,” I cried bitterly, “who 
am forbidden to be happy! Leave, then; 
fly this cruel world! Better to seek my 
way among the darkness, at the risk of being 
devoured by an owl, than allow myself to 
be tortured thus by the spectacle of others’ 
happiness!”’ 

With this thought I resumed my way, 
and wandered long at random. At the 
first brightness of dawn I perceived the 
towers of Notre Dame. In the twinkling 
of an eye I reached them and, looking about, 
soon recognized our garden. I flew thither 
Guickertham lightning. ...... 3 Alas;\1t 
was empty. I called my parents—in vain; 
no one answered. The tree where my father 
used to sing, my mother’s bush, even the 
dear old platter, all had vanished. The 
ax had destroyed everything; instead of the 
green covert where I was born there re- 
mained only a cord of firewood. 
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At first I went hunting for my parents 
in all the gardens of the neighbourhood, 
but it was labour lost. Without doubt they 
had taken refuge in some distant quarter, 
and I could never learn any further news of 
them. 

Stricken with horrid grief I took up my 
perch on the same gutter to which my 
father’s anger had first exiled me. There I 
spent the days and nights bemoaning my 
wretched existence. I slept no more, I 
scarcely ate, I was ready to die of misery. 
One day I was lamenting to myself some- 
what as follows, speaking out loud in my 
despair: 

Well, then, I said, I’m not a blackbird, 
since my father disowned me; nor a pigeon, 
since I fell by the way when I wanted to 
fly to Belgium; nor a Russian magpie, since 
the little Marquise stopped her ears as soon 
as I opened my beak; nor a dove, since 
Gourouli, even pretty Gouroull, snored like 
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a monk when I sang; nor a cockatoo, since 
Kacatogan wouldn’t deign to listen to me; 
nor any kind of bird, indeed, since at Mor- 
fontaine they made me go to bed by myself. 
And yet I have feathers on my body: here 
are my feet, here are my wings. I am no 
monster, for Gourouli and even the little 
Marquise herself found me _ attractive 
enough. What strange mystery is it that 
these feathers, these wings, these feet, can- 
not form a creature with a name? Can it 
be that 

But as I was pursuing my grievances I 
was interrupted by two old women who were 
arguing in the street below. 

“The deuce!” said one to the other. 
“If you ever succeed in that I'll make you 
a present of a white blackbird!” 

“Just Heaven!” I cried. “That's me! 
Oh Providence, I am the son of a blackbird 
and I’m white. I’m a white blackbird!” 

This discovery, I must admit, greatly 
modified my ideas. Instead of continuing 
to pity myself, I began to throw out my 
ee 


chest. I strode proudly along the gutter, 
looking off into space with a victorious air. 

After all, it’s something to be a white 
blackbird, I exclaimed. That doesn’t hap- 
pen to everybody! No wonder I was 
so worried not to find any one like me— 
it’s the fate of genius! I wanted to fly 
from the world: well, now I’m going to 
astonish it. If I am this rare bird whose 
very existence is denied by the vulgar, I 
must and intend to bear myself as such. 
Yes, no less than the Phoenix; and look down 
on all the rest. I must buy the memoirs 
of Alfier1 and the poems of Lord Byron: 
these substantial works will inspire me with 
the necessary egotism, added to that which 
God has given me. Yes, I wish to add, if 
possible, to the prestige of my birth. Nature 
has made me rare, I will make myself 
mysterious. It will be a favour, a glory, 
even to see me. Why, I added, more 
quietly, I might even exhibit myself for 
money? 

No! I considered, it’s an unworthy 


thought. I'll write a poem, like Kacatogan; 
not in one canto, but in twenty-four, like all 
the great men. No, that’s not enough: it 
shall have forty-eight, with notes and an 
appendix. The universe must learn that I 
exist. In my verses I will not fail to deplore 
my isolation; but in such a way that the 
happiest will envy me. Since Heaven has 
refused me a mate, I will say the most 
appalling things about those of others. I will 
prove that all the grapes are sour except 
those J eat. Let the nightingales keep on 
wailing: I will show, as sure as two and two 
make four, that their melancholy is weari- 
some and their stuff worthless. I must go 
and find Charpentier. First of all, I want 
to make a strong literary position for myself. 
I intend to have a little coterie of my own, 
not made up of mere journalists, but real 
authors and even bluestockings. Ill write 
a part for Mlle. Rachel: if she refuses to play 
it Pll publish broadcast that her talent is 
much inferior to that of some old provincial 
actress. I'll go to Venice, and rent the 


Mocenigo Palace on the Grand Canal, in 
the middle of that fairy city. It costs 
four livres ten sous a day; there I shall 
be inspired by all the memories that the 
author of “Lara”? must have left behind 
him. From the depths of my solitude I 
will deluge the world with a flood of poems, 
in the Spenserian meter. Yes, thus I shall 
solace my great soul, and make all the tit- 
mice sigh, all the turtle doves moan, the 
snipe melt in tears and the old she-owls 
yammer. But as far as my own person 
is concerned, I shall show myself inexorable, 
inaccessible to love. In vain let them urge 
and implore me to take pity on the luckless 
frails maddened by my songs of passion. 
To all that I shall merely reply, “Stubble!” 

Oh summit of glory! My manuscripts 
will sell for their weight in gold, my first 
editions will speed overseas, fame and 
fortune will pursue me everywhere, while I 
myself remain indifferent to the admiration 
of the mob. Ina word: I shall be the per- 
fect White Blackbird, a true Artistic Tem- 


perament—eccentric, féted, pampered, 
adored, envied, but completely cross-grained 
and impossible. 


VII 


Six weeks later my first work was pub- 
lished. 

As I had promised myself, it was a poem 
in forty-eight cantos. I admit that there 
were some careless passages, due to the 
prodigious rapidity with which I wrote it; 
but I felt certain that the public, accustomed 
to the serials in the newspapers, would not 
reproach me. 

I enjoyed a success worthy of me: that 
is to say, unparalleled. The topic of my 
work was no other than Myself (in that 
respect I had followed the prevailing fashion 
of our time.) I narrated my past sufferings 
with an agreeable fatuity, and informed the 
reader of a thousand absorbing domestic 
details. The description of my mother’s 
old platter filled not less than fourteen 
cantos. This was what they call Realism. 


I enumerated the rough places, the holes, 
the cracks, the splinters, the rivets, the 
stains, the various colours, the reflections. 
I showed the inside of it, the outside, the 
rim, the bottom, the shape, the elevation, 
the cross section. Passing to its contents 
I made an artistic study of the blades of 
grass, straws, dead leaves, little bits of 
wood, grains of sand, drops of water, scraps 
of half-eaten flies, legs of dead beetles. 
It was gorgeous! But don’t imagine that 
I printed all that in one block: there are 
impertinent readers who might have skipped 
it. No; I skillfully parcelled it into bits and 
mixed them round in the narrative so that 
none of it was lost. The result was that 
at the most thrilling and dramatic moment 
of the action, there arrived unexpectedly 
fifteen pages of Platter. That, I maintain, 
is one of the great secrets of art; and as I am 
not greedy let anyone profit by it who will. 

All Europe was stirred by the publication 
of my book; the whole Continent devoured 
these intimate revelations that I conde- 


scended to impart. How could it have 
been otherwise? For I enumerated not 
merely all the facts pertaining to my per- 
sonal history, but even gave the public a 
complete picture of all the idle dreams that 
had gone through my head ever since I was 
two months old, and inserted in one of the 
loftiest passages an ode I had composed 
while I was still in the egg. And also, 
naturally, I didn’t neglect to treat, in an 
offhand way, the great subject that occupies 
so many people just now, the Future of 
Humanity. This problem had struck me 
as worth a word or so, and in a moment of 
leisure I sketched out a solution that was 
generally accepted as satisfactory. 

Every day I received compliments in 
verse, letters of congratulation, anonymous 
declarations of love. In the matter of 
callers I followed rigidly the plan I had made 
for myself: my door was closed to everyone. 
However, I could not very well help re- 
ceiving two strangers who had announced 
themselves as distant relatives. One was a 


blackbird from Senegal, the other a black- 
bird from China. 

““Ah, dear sir,” they exclaimed, embrac- 
ing me with enthusiasm, “What a great 
blackbird you are! How well your immor- 
tal poem has depicted the profound miseries 
of misunderstood genius! Indeed if we were 
not already as misunderstood as possible, we 
should want to become so after reading your 
work. How deeply we appreciate your 
sufferings and your fine scorn of the crowd. 
Yes, dear sir, we too have experienced the 
secret pains of which you have sung. Here 
are two sonnets we've written: they both 
deal with the same theme and we beg you to 
look kindly on them.” 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “you are evidently 
great-hearted fellows, spirits who have seen 
the light. But pardon me if I ask a ques- 
tion. What is the cause of your melan- 
choly?”’ 

“Just look at my figure,” the Senegalese 
replied. “True, my plumage is comely 
enough and has that nice green brightness 


that shines on the neck of a duck; but my 
beak is too short and my foot too large; 
and just observe my absurd tail. It’s a 
third longer than my whole body. Isn’t 
that a sufficient reason for despair?”’ 

“And my misfortune is even more pain- 
ful,’ broke in the Chinese visitor. “‘My 
friend’s tail draggles on the pavement, but 
I have none at all. Even the guttersnipes 
make fun of me as I go by.” 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “I sympathize 


with you heartily. It is always annoying 
to have too much or too little of anything. 


But allow me to remind you that there are 
a number of persons exactly like yourselves, 
at the Jardin des Plantes. They have been 
there a long time, peacefully stuffed. An 
irregular life isn’t all that’s necessary to 
make a literary young woman write a good 
book, and a blackbird needs something more 
than discontent to be a genius, I, you see, 
am the only one of my species: it’s my 
affliction, but also my privilege. Yes, 
gentlemen, I am white. You become so, 


and then we shall see what your work 
amounts to.” 


VET 


But in spite of my good resolutions and 
my pretended tranquillity, I was not happy. 
My isolation, though so famous, was not 
the less painful; it was dreadful to contem- 
plate the probable necessity of spending my 
whole life as a bachelor. The return of 
spring, more than anything else, made me 
terribly restless. I was again beginning to 
fall into morbid melancholy when an un- 
foreseen episode altered the whole course of 
my career. 

It goes without saying that my writings 
had crossed the Channel and were all the 
rage in England. 

Things they don’t understand always 
cause a sensation among the English. One 
day I received a letter from London, signed 
by a young female blackbird. 

“T have read your poem,” she wrote, 
‘and it gives me such a thrill that I have 
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decided to offer you my hand and my person. 
Evidently God has made us for each other! 
eam likeryou, Pam) Ailes 0636) 

You can easily imagine my amazement 
and my joy. A lady blackbird, white! 
Can it be possible? I asked myself. So 
then I am no longer solitary on earth! I 
hastened to reply to the fair unknown, and 
did so in a vein that sufficiently exhibited 
my pleasure in her proposal. I urged 
her to come to Paris or to allow me to fly 
over to see her. She wrote that she would 
prefer to come herself because she was bored 
with her family; that she would put her 
affairs in order and I should see her shortly. 

She arrived, in fact, only a few days later. 
Oh bliss! she was the prettiest blackbird in 
the world, and even whiter than I. 

I exclaimed with rapture when we met. 
“Ah, Mademoiselle,” I cried, “or, rather, 
Madame (for I consider you from this 
moment my legitimate spouse), is it be- 
lievable that so charming a creature has 
been alive without her renown apprising 


me of her existence? Blesséd be the sor- 
rows I have borne and the pecks my father 
gave me, since Heaven was keeping such 
unhoped consolation in reserve! Until to- 
day I feared myself doomed to eternal 
singleness, and to tell you the truth it was 
a heavy burden to bear. But looking at 
you, my dear, I feel in myself all the quali- 
ties of a paterfamilias. Accept my hand 
at once; let’s be married in the English 
manner, without any ceremony, and leave 
at once for Switzerland.” 

““T don’t see it quite like that,” said the 
young female. “I want our wedding to 
have some swank about it. All the black- 
birds in France who really are anybody 
ought to be invited. People like us owe 
it to themselves not to be married like 
alley cats. I’ve brought along plenty of 
money, so have the invitations engraved, 
go ahead with your shopping, and don’t 
be stingy with the refreshments.” 

I adapted myself to her wishes. Our 
wedding was an affair of inordinate splen- 
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dour: ten thousand flies were served to the 
guests. We received the nuptial benedic- 
tion of the Reverend Archbishop Cormorant 
and a magnificent ball ended the day. 
Finally nothing was lacking in my happi- 


* ness. 


The more I understood the character of 
my charming bride the more I loved her. 
She united in her little person all the charms 
of soul and body. She was perhaps a 
trifle over-prudish, but this I attributed to 
the influence of the English fog in which 
she had lived until then. I did not doubt 
that the gayer climate of France would 
soon clear away this small cloud from my 
horizon. 

One thing that bothered me more seri- 
ously, however, was the sort of mystery 
with which my wife sometimes surrounded 
herself while at her toilet. With singular 
rigour she would lock herself up with her 
maid and spend hours in her dressing room. 
Husbands are impatient of this sort of 
foolishness. A score of times I had found 


myself tapping at her boudoir door without 
being able to persuade her to admit me. 
This seemed to me cruelly absurd, and one 
day I insisted with so much ill humour that 
she was obliged to open the door, though 
reproaching my importunity. As I entered 
I noticed a large bottle full of a sort of white 
paste. I asked what she was doing with 
this drug; she said it was cold cream for 
some chilblains that were bothering her. 

I don’t care for cosmetics, and this cold 
cream seemed to me a bit thick; but how 
could I distrust a creature so gentle and 
gracious, who had given herself to me with 
such enthusiasm and perfect sincerity? I 
had not known at first that my charmer was 
a penwoman, but presently she admitted 
it and even showed me the manuscript 
of a novel in which she had imitated Walter 
Scott and Scarron simultaneously. I leave 
you to imagine how pleased I was by this 
agreeable surprise. I found myself the 
possessor not merely of matchless loveliness: 
I knew now that my consort’s intelligence 


was at all points worthy of my own genius. 
From that time we did our work in company. 
While I was composing my poems she scrib- 
bled reams of copy. I read her my verses 
aloud, which did not even hinder her from 
writing at the same time. She hatched her 
novels with a facility almost equal to my 
own, always choosing the most melodrama- 
tic subjects—parricides, murders, knaveries, 
rapes; always taking care, incidentally, to 
attack the Government and preach the 
emancipation of female blackbirds. In a 
word, no effort was beyond the compass of 
her ingenuity, no situation was too strong 
for her modesty. She never needed to 
erase a line nor to make a plan of the plot 
before beginning work. She was the perfect 
type of a literary female. 

One day while she was composing with 
even more than usual fervour I noticed 
that she was perspiring profusely, and I 
was startled to see a large dark stain on her 
back. 

““Good Lord, Blanche!” I exclaimed, in 


alarm. “What’s the matter? Are you 
qlee? 

At first she seemed a bit frightened, even 
speechless; but she soon regained her usual 
admirable self-command. She told me that 
it was a blot of ink, and that she was very 
subject to such accidents in her moments 
of inspiration. 

Can it be that my wife is losing her colour? 
I asked myself privately. 

This thought hindered me from sleeping. 
The bottle of white paste returned to my 
mind. 

Oh Heaven, I groaned; what a suspicion! 
Can it be that this adorable creature is only 
a painting, a mere fresco? Can she have 
varnished herself to impose upon me? 
When I believed I was embracing the sister 
of my soul, the priv leged being created 
specially for me, was I only marrying face 
powder? 

Haunted by this gruesome uncertainty 
I resolved to settle the matter. I bought 
a barometer and waited eagerly until it 
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should announce a rainy day. My _ in- 
tention was to take my wife to the country 
for a picnic, choosing a threatening Sunday, 
and try the effect of a drenching. But it 
was mid-July, the weather was relentlessly 
fine. 

My supposed happiness and my habit of 
writing had greatly sharpened my sensi- 
bilities. My emotions were all on edge, and 
sometimes in my work my sentiment over- 
powered the idea that caused it and I would 
burst into tears while waiting for a rhyme. 
My wife greatly enjoyed these occasions, 
for evidence of masculine weakness always 
delights female pride. One evening when 
I was filing and polishing a phrase (accord- 
ing to the precept of Boileau) my heart 
opened itself in eloquence. 

“Oh, my darling!” I said to my cherished 
Blanche; “‘thou, my only and best-beloved, 
without whom my life were only a dream, 
whose look and smile change the whole 
universe for me, Oh life of my life, knowest 
thou how much I love thee? A little study 


and patience are sufficient to find the right 
words for my verses; but how can I ever 
find those that would express thy beauty? 
Could even the memory of my past griefs 
supply a word to tell my present happiness? 
Before thou wert come to me my solitude 
was that of an orphan in a strange land; 
now it is that of a king. In this frail body 
which I tenant until Death makes rubbish 
of it, in this fevered brain where useless 
thought ferments, there is no movement 
that is not thine. Harken what my brain 
can say, and feel how great is my passion. 
Ah that my genius were a pearl amd that 
thou wert Cleopatra!” 

Gibbering thus, I wept upon my wife, 
and she visibly changed colour. At every 
great tear that fell from my eyes there 
appeared a feather—not even black, but 
of an old rusty red. (I believe that she 
must have dyed herself previously for some 
other.) After a few moments of tenderness 
I found myself face to face with a bird 
unpainted and unpowdered, identical with 


the commonest and most insipid of starlings. 
What could I do, what could I say, what 
line could I take? NReproaches would have 
been absurd. Of course I could have con- 
sidered the case as justifying an annulment 
of my marriage; but how could I dare 
publish my shame? Was not my misery 
already sufficient? I took my courage in 
both claws and decided to flee the world, 
to abandon the career of literature, to escape 
into the desert and if possible shun for ever 
after the sight of living creatures. To 
seek, indeed, like Alceste 


Un endroit écarté 
Ou @étre un merle blanc on eit la liberté! 


IX 


I flew, weeping as I went; and the wind, 
which plays the part of Chance among 
birds, brought me back to a branch in 
Morfontaine. This time they were all in 
bed. What a marriage, I said to myself; 
what an irony! Certainly, I suppose the 


poor child meant well when she white- 
washed herself; but I am not the less to be 
pitied, nor she less rusty. 

Again the nightingale was singing. Alone 
in the depth of night he was revelling with 
full heart in the kindness of God Who has 
made him above all poets. Freely he was 
pouring out his ecstasy to the surrounding 
silence. I could not resist approaching him. 

“You lucky bird!” I said to him. “You 
can sing as much as you like, and enchant- 
ingly, and the whole world listens; you have 
a wife and children, a nest, your friends, a 
nice mossy pillow, the full moon, and no 
newspapers. Rubini and Rossini are noth- 
ing compared to you: you are as great as 
they, by sweet instinct. I have been a 
singer too, with pitiable results. JI have 
drawn up regiments of words like Prussian 
infantry, and the effect was mere nonsense. 
And all this time you were in the woods. 
I don’t suppose one could learn your 
secret?” 

“Yes,” answered the nightingale, “but 
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it isn’t what you imagine. My wife bores 
me, I don’t love her. I am in love with 
the rose. Sadi, the Persian, has spoken of 
our affair. All night long I serenade her— 
and she is asleep and doesn’t even hear me. 
Her lovely cup is closed now, an old beetle 
isnsiceping@ With here 0s) .9 0 and) ites 
morrow morning, when I regain my bed, 
worn with yearning and fatigue, then, then 
she willopen . . . fora bee to eat her 
heart.” 
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“Tt was already dark when the stranger returned 
to the town gate.” 


THE YOUNG FORE 


By Withelm Hauff 


N SOUTHERN Germany lies the little 
town of Grinwiesel. It is a village 
like all others of its size—in the centre 

a small marketplace with a fountain; at one 
side the old Gothic town hall; round about 
the square the houses of the justice of the 
peace and the most influential merchants; 
and in a few narrow streets the dwellings 
of the other citizens. Everyone knows 
everyone else; everyone knows what is 
going on; and if the parson or the mayor or 
the doctor has a specially fine dish served 
at lunch the whole town hears of it by dinner 
time. The same afternoon the women will 
call on each other and discuss the great 
event over their cookies and strong coffee. 
And their conclusion is that the parson must 
have gone in for a lottery and won like any 
heathen; that the mayor’s bread is well 
buttered; or that the doctor has received a 


couple of gold pieces from the druggist for 
writing some good expensive prescriptions. 
So you can imagine how disgruntled was 
such a gossippy little town when an old 
gentleman appeared of whom no one knew 
whence he came, what he was there for, or 
how he made his living. The mayor had 
seen his passport, and declared at coffee at 
the doctor’s house that though the paper 
was correctly viséd from Berlin to Griin- 
wiesel, yet there must be something fishy, 
for the man appeared so taciturn. The 
mayor was the most important person in the 
town; small wonder that from then on the 
Stranger was regarded as a bit queer. More- 
over, his way of life was not likely to rid the 
citizens of this impression. He rented a 
large house that had long stood empty, put 
into it a whole van-load of queer unusual 
furniture, such as stoves, mantel-pieces, 
chemical apparatus, and the like, and lived 
there quite alone. He did his own cooking, 
and no human soul was allowed in the house, 
except an old man from the village who 


brought him his purchases of bread, meat, 
and vegetables. Even he was only allowed 
into the hall where the Stranger himself 
took charge of the parcels. 

I was a boy of ten when the Stranger 
arrived, and I can still remember as though 
it were yesterday the gossip he caused in 
the village. He never came up to the bowl- 
ing alley in the afternoon, like all the other 
men; nor did he drop into the tavern of an 
evening to talk over the news and smoke a 
pipe. In vain the mayor, the justice of the 
peace, the doctor, and the priest asked him 
in for meals or coffee: always he had some 
excuse. Some said he was crazy; others put 


him down as a Jew; a third party would 2 a 


maintain flatly that he was a magician or a 
sorcerer. I grew to eighteen years of age, © 
and then twenty, and still he was known 
only as “The Stranger.” 

But one day it happened that a travelling 
menagerie came to town. It was one of 
those wandering troupes that are common 
in the country—a trained camel, a dancing 
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bear, a few dogs and monkeys which look 
very comical in men’s clothes and do a few 
pathetic capers. They generally pass 
through the town, halting at the street 
corners and open spaces where they play a 
little discordant music with a drum and 
fife, make their animals perform, and then 
collect money from house to house. This 
particular troupe, however, was distin- 
guished by a gigantic orang-utang of al- 
most human size which walked on its hind 
legs and was able to perform all sorts of 
skillful tricks. The little company hap- 
pened to come toa halt before the Stranger’s 
house. When the drum and fife sounded 
he was seen looking angrily from behind 
his dingy overgrown windows. But pres- 
ently he become more friendly. To every- 
one’s amazement he put his head out of the 
window and laughed heartily at the grimaces 
of the orang-utang. He even threw down 
a silver coin so large 'that the whole town 
spoke of it. f | 

The following morning the little circus 
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The camel carried panniers in 
which the dogs and monkeys travelled at 
their ease, while the men and the big ape 
marched behind. But they were hardly 
gone more than a couple of hours when the 
Stranger sent to the livery stable and de- 
manded, to the amazement of the proprietor, 
a carriage and extra horses, and drove out 
at the same gate and down the same road 
that the circus had taken. The whole 
town was agog to know whither he had 


gone. 
It was already dark when the Stranger 


returned to the town gate. There sat with 
him in the carriage another person who had 
his hat pulled far down over his face and a 
silk scarf muffled round his mouth and ears. 
The gatekeeper deemed it his duty to ad- 
dress the newcomer and ask for his passport; 
but he answered very gruffly, muttering in 
some foreign tongue. 

“It’s my nephew,” said the Stranger, in a 
friendly way, pressing a few silver coins into 
the gatekeeper’s hand. “He understands 


hardly any German. He is only cursing a 
little in his own language because we have 
been delayed here.”’ 

“Oh, if he’s your worship’s nephew,” 
answered the gatekeeper, “of course he 
can come in without a passport. I suppose 
he’s going to live with you?” 

“Surely,” said the Stranger. “‘He ex- 
pects to be here for a long visit.” 

The gatekeeper made no further objection 
and the Stranger and his nephew drove into 
the village. But the mayor and burghers 
were by no means pleased with the gate- 
keeper. He might at least have noticed a 
few words of the nephew’s speech; from 
that it would have been easy to tell of what 
nationality he and his uncle were. The 
gatekeeper, however, declared that it was 
neither French nor Italian, but sounded 
rather more like English, for indeed, if he 
was not mistaken, the young gentleman 
had said, “‘Goddam.” In this way the 
gatekeeper helped himself out of a difficulty 
and the new arrival to a name, for hence- 
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forth he was known in the village as “the 
young Englishman.”’ 

But nobody saw more of the young Eng- 
lishman than they had of his uncle. He 
did not appear at the bowling alley or in the 
tavern;but in otherways he gave folksplenty 
to talk about. For it often happened that 
in the house of the Stranger, which had 
formerly been so silent, such a_ horrible 
shouting and uproar would be heard that 
the citizens would crowd the street in horror. 
They would see the young Englishman, 
dressed in a red coat and green trousers, 
with dishevelled hair and face of terror, 
running unbelievably swiftly past the win- 
dows, this way and that, through all the { 
rooms. The old foreigner would pursue 
him in a red dressing gown with a hunting © 
whip in hishand. Often he would miss him, 
but sometimes it would seem to the throng 
on the street that he must have caught him, 
for they would hear piteous cries of pain 
and resounding cracks of the lash. The 
women of the village had so lively a sym- 
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pathy for this horrible treatment of the 
young foreigner that they finally begged 
the mayor to take steps. He wrote the 
Stranger a letter in which he reproached 
him in strong terms for this rough treatment 
of his nephew; and threatened, if such 
scenes continued, to take the young man 
under his own special protection. 

But who was more astonished than the 
mayor when he saw the Stranger himself 
calling upon him, for the first time in ten 
years. The old gentleman explained his 
actions as being the particular orders of 
the young man’s parents who had instructed 
him to bring up the youth. He was other- 
wise a clever and industrious fellow (so the 
uncle declared), but he found languages 
exceedingly difficult. The old gentleman 
was keenly anxious that his nephew should 
learn German speedily in order that he 
might have the pleasure of introducing him 
to the society of Griinwiesel, and he learned 
so slowly that often one could do nothing 
better than give him a thorough thrashing. 
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The mayor was completely satisfied by these 
confidences. He advised the old gentleman 
to act with moderation; and used to say of 
an evening in the tavern that he had rarely 
met so cultivated and pleasant a man as 
the foreigner. “The only pity is,” he 
used to add, “that he goes out so little; but 
I think that as soon as his nephew can talk 
a little German he will visit our circle more 
often.” 

By this one incident the opinion of the 
town was totally altered. People now spoke 
of the Stranger as a charming man, longed 
for a closer acquaintance, and found it quite 
natural if now and then a hideous uproar 
arose in the empty house. “He is giving his 
nephew German lessons,” Griinwiesel folk 
would say, and no longer halted to stare. 

After three months or so the instruction in 
German seemed to have ended, for the old 
gentleman now went a step farther. There 
lived in the town an old_ broken-down 
Frenchman who used to give the young 
people dancing lessons. The Stranger asked 


him to call and said that he would be glad 
to have his nephew instructed in the latest 
waltzes. He gave him to understand that 
the pupil was quick to learn but, as far as 
dancing was concerned, somewhat self- 
willed; for the youth had learned dancing 
previously from another master, but in so 
outlandish a way, that he could not allow 
him to appear in society. The nephew 
however rather fancied himself in the ball- 
room although his steps had not the faintest 
resemblance to a waltz or a two-step—not 
even to the Schottisch or the new French 
dances. But the old gentleman promised 
a dollar an hour for the lesson, and the danc- 
ing master was ready enough to begin. 
The old Frenchman used to vow that 
there was never anything in the world so 
extraordinary as these dancing lessons. 
The nephew, who was quite a tall, slender 
young man with rather short legs, with his 
hair beautifully barbered, would appear 
in a red frock coat, wide green trousers, and 
kid gloves. He spoke only a little and with 
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a strong foreign accent; was at first obedient 
and attentive; but soon he would fall into 
the most wayward behaviour. He would 
dance amazing figures in which he cut capers 
so extraordinary that sight and hearing 
almost failed his tutor; and if the latter 
attempted to correct him he would snatch 
off his pumps, hurl them at the Frenchman’s 
head and then caper about the room on all 
fours. At the sound of this uproar the old 
gentleman would rush in suddenly in his 
flowing red dressing gown with a cap of gold 
paper on his head. He would let his hunt- 
ing whip fall, by no means gently, on his 
nephew’s back. The latter would then 


begin to howl most horribly and spring upon feng y 


tables and high chests of drawers—even 
out on to the window sills—speaking a — 
strange foreign tongue. But the old gentle- 
man in his red dressing gown would be not 
a whit perturbed. Seizing his nephew by 
the leg he would drag him down, thrash 
him thoroughly, and fasten his cravat more 
tightly. This always had the effect of 
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making him again docile and well behaved, 
and the lesson would continue without fur- 
ther disturbance. 

But when the dancing master had brought 
his pupil far enough along to have music 
at the lessons, then the nephew was a differ- 
ent creature. One of the town musicians 
was engaged, and used to sit on a table in 
the hall. The teacher took the part of the 
lady, for which purpose the old gentleman 
provided a silk gown and an East Indian 
shawl, and insisted that he wear them. The 
nephew would ask for the honour, and begin 
to two-step or waltz with his partner. But 
he was a frenzied and tireless dancer: never 
would he let the teacher out of his long arms. 
The latter might groan and cry, but he had 
to dance until he sank exhausted or until 
the arm of the fiddler was lame at the bow. 
These hours of instruction almost brought 
the dancing master under the sod; but the 
dollar (which was given him promptly at 
each visit) and the good wine which the 
old gentleman served always prevailed upon 
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him to return, although the day before he 
might have vowed never to enter the house 
again. 

But the people of Grtinwiesel viewed the | 
subject quite differently from the old 
Frenchman. They declared that the ne- 
phew evidently had many social talents, and 
the women of the village were specially 
delighted that when men were so scarce they 
would gain so spirited a partner for the 
winter cotillions. 

One morning maids returning from mar- 
ket brought their mistresses wonderful 
news. Before the Stranger’s house they 
had seen a shining carriage waiting, with a 
fine pair of horses in harness, and a footman {6 
in rich livery at the step. Then the door of |‘ 
the dreary old house had opened and two | 
elegantly clad gentlemen came out- -first, 
the old foreigner, and then none other than 
the young Englishman, who had learned 
German with such difficulty and who was 
said to be such an entrancing dancer. 
Both entered the carriage, the footman 


jumped on the box, and the equipage had 
driven straight to the house of the mayor. 
When the ladies heard this as told by their 
maids, they hastened to tear off their cook- 
ing aprons and boudoir caps and dressed 
themselves in state. “There is nothing 
more certain,” they said to their families 


as they scurried about cleaning up their 
drawing rooms, “there is nothing more 
certain than that the Stranger is now in- 
troducing his nephew to the world. For 
ten years the old fool hasn’t cared to set foot 
in our house, but it must be pardoned him 


on account of his nephew, who is said to 
be very attractive.” Thus they spoke and 
warned their sons and daughters to be on 
their best behaviour when the strangers 
came: to stand up straight and to use choicer 
language than usual. And the wise women 
of the village were not wrong; for the old 
gentleman now went the rounds with his 
nephew, introducing himself and the young 
man to the amenities of Griinwiesel society. 

Everywhere people were delighted with 
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the pair and regretted not to have formed 
this congenial acquaintanceship earlier. The 
old gentleman appeared to be a worthy and 
very well-informed man. To be sure he 
said everything with a little smile, so that 
one was never certain whether he was quite 
in earnest; but he spoke of the weather, the 
neighbourhood, the summer pastimes at the 
inn on the mountain, all with such charm 
that everyone was enchanted. But the 
nephew! He fascinated everybody, he won 
all hearts. Truly, as far as his exterior 
was concerned, no one could call him good- 
looking; his jaw was far too prominent, and 


his complexion was very swarthy; also he WAP 


had a habit of making rather strange grim- 
aces, would twitch his eyes and grate his 
teeth; but, none the less, people found the 
cut of his features uncommonly interesting. 
And no one could be more lithe and active. 
To be sure, his clothes hung upon him some- 
what oddly, but everything became him 
handsomely; he would move about the room 
with great animation, throw himself here 
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upon a sofa, there into an armchair, and 
stretch out his legs in front of him; what 
would have been esteemed clumsy and 
boorish in another young man was put down 
as geniality in the nephew. “He is an 
Englishman,” they said; “they’re all like 
that: an Englishman will lie down on the 
couch and snore while ten ladies are without 
seats and have to stand. One must not 
take that amiss in an Englishman!”’ 
Toward his uncle the young man was very 
docile: when he began to ramble about the 
room or (one of his favourite tricks) draw 
up his feet on his chair, a severe glance 
always brought him to order. And how 


\ could one be offended when the uncle would 


always say privately to the hostess, “My 
nephew is still a little raw and uncultured, 
but I expect wonders from this society 
which will mould him in the right direction. 
I beg you to be lenient with him.” 

In this way the nephew was introduced to 
society, and on this and following days 
Griinwiesel talked of hardly anything else. 
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But the old gentleman did not stop with 
this: he seemed to have changed his whole 
mode of living and thinking. Of an after- 
noon he would now repair with his nephew 
to the casino on the mountain-side where 
the leading men of Griinwiesel used to take 
a glass of beer and play tenpins. The 
young Englishman showed himself a skillful 
hand at the game, for he rarely rolled less 
than 150 or 160. But sometimes an eccen- 
tric humour seized him: he might grab the 
ball and rush at top speed out of the door | 
and down underneath the alley, where he 
would raise the maddest uproar; or if he 


had rolled a strike or a spare he would be (6 \ 


just as likely as not to stand on his hands 
and wave his legs in air; if a wagon chanced | 
to be passing, in a twinkling he would leap | 
on the driver’s seat and make faces at the 
spectators. Then, after riding a little way, 
he would come plunging back in high glee. 
When these scenes occurred the old gen- 
tleman used to be heartily ashamed and 
begged the mayor and the others to pardon 
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his nephew’s lack of breeding; but they 
would always laugh and say it was only his 
high spirits. ‘They had been just the 
same, at his age, they said; and they seemed 
to hold the young jackanapes in high 
esteem. 

But there were also times when they were 
not a little annoyed with him, and yet 
dared not to say anything, for the young 
Englishman was universally accepted as an 
encyclopedia of knowledge and culture. 
The old gentleman used of an evening to 
visit “The Golden Stag”’ (the favourite inn 
of the town) and take his nephew with him. 
In spite of his youth, the latter behaved like 


é 7 41 any old-timer. He would sit down with 


his glass, put on his huge tortoise-shell 
spectacles, draw out a big pipe, and smoke 
away with the best of them. And if the 
articles in the newspapers were discussed 
and questions of war and peace were argued, 
very likely the doctor would hold this view 
and the mayor that; while the common 
folk would be amazed at the extent of their 
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political knowledge. But the nephew knew 

no such thing as reverence; for very likely 
he would be of quite a different opinion. 
Then he would pound the table with his 
fists (from which, by the way, he never 
took off his gloves) and give mayor and 
doctor plainly to understand that they knew 
nothing of the matter. He had heard it 


4 quite otherwise and had a clearer view. 


And then, in his weirdly broken German, 
he would expound his theory; and, to the 
intense vexation of the mayor, the crowd 
would applaud it lustily; for naturally, 
being an Englishman, would he not be likely 
to know? Y, 

Perhaps the doctor and the mayor, not | 
venturing to show their annoyance in words, 
would sit down to a game of chess. But — 
the nephew would come up behind them, 
peer over the mayor’s shoulder with his 
uncouth spectacles, and criticize his moves; 
or say to the doctor that he should play 
such and such a piece; until they were both 
furious. But if the mayor would angrily 
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invite him to a game to take a fall out of 
him, the old foreigner would come forward 
and tighten his nephew’s collar, whereupon 
the latter would sit down quite peaceably 
and very likely checkmate his opponent. 

The favourite evening diversion in Griin- 
wiesel had always been a hand of cards 
for half-crown stakes; but the nephew 
asserted that this was pitiful. He would 
wager crowns and ducats and maintained 
that he was the finest player of them all; 
but in this game the others generally got 
the better of him and he lost huge sums. 
They had no scruples against winning hand- 
somely from him, for as they used to say, 
“Ts he not an Englishman? They are all 
disgustingly rich.”’ So they would fill their 
pockets with complacency. 

Thus, little by little, the Stranger’s 
nephew acquired a tremendous reputation 
in Griinwiesel and neighbourhood. Not 
within memory of the oldest inhabitant 
could any one recall a young man so unusual, 
and it was surely a quaint situation. No 
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one could say that the nephew knew any- 
thing save a little dancing and a few moves 
at chess. Latin and Greek were to him, 
as the saying goes, Bohemian villages. If 
they were playing games at the mayor’s 
house and it fell to his turn to put something 
on paper, lo and behold, he could not even 
write hisown name! In geography he made 
the most appalling breaks, for not infre- 
quently he would speak of a German town 
as being in France or a Danish town in 
Poland. He had read nothing, studied 
nothing, and the priest would often shake 
his head over the young man’s extraordinary 
ignorance. And yet everything that he said 
or did was held to be excellent, for he was 
brazen enough always to insist that he was 
right, and the end of all his remarks was, “I 
know better.” 

Winter came, and then the nephew en- 
tered upon his greatest glory. Every gather- 
ing was tedious if he was not there; everyone 
yawned when one of the worthies said some- 
thing; but did the nephew make the silliest 
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remark in the worst possible German, the 
room was all ears. It now appeared that 
the excellent youth was a poet too, and 
hardly an evening went by when he would 
not draw a paper from his pocket and read 
one or two sonnets aloud. To be sure there 
were a few who said that some of the verses 
were wretched and without sense and that 
they had read the rest elsewhere, but the 
nephew was undismayed. He read and 
read, would comment on the felicities of his 
verses, and always drew rousing applause. 
But dancing was his particular triumph. 
No one could pirouette with such speed and 
4} spirit, no one could execute such daring and 
i unusual figures. For the ballroom his 
uncle always had him dressed in the very 
latest mode, and although the garments 
sat but ill on his body, yet everyone found 
his appearance most distinguished. ‘To be 
sure, the men were somewhat annoyed at 
the new etiquette which he introduced. 
Formerly the mayor had always opened the 
ball in his own person, and the leaders of 


the younger set arranged the other dances 
to their own taste; but as soon as the young 
foreigner appeared everything was changed. 
Without many words he would take the 
most pleasing lady by the hand, place him- 
self with her at the top of the room, do 
exactly as he liked, and was self-appointed 
master of ceremonies. He embraced his 
partners a good deal more freely than 
country custom allowed, but since the ladies 
found his manners delightful, the men 
dared not protest, and the nephew remained 
king of the ballroom. 

The old gentleman seemed to take the 
keenest pleasure in these occasions. He 


Me \s never took his eyes off his nephew, smiled 


continually to himself, and when people 


| came up to congratulate him upon his tal- 


ented kinsman his content knew no bounds. 
He would break out into the merriest laugh- 
ter and betray extravagant satisfaction. 
Griinwiesel folk ascribed these unusual signs 


4 of complacence to his great affection for his 


nephew, and thought them quite natural. 
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Now and then, however, he had to exercise 
his authority over the young man, for in 
the midst of the most graceful dances the 
youth would sometimes leap upon the 
musicians’ platform, snatch the double bass 
from the player’s hand, and fiddle upon it 
most horribly; or suddenly turn a somersault 
and dance upon his hands, stretching his 
legs into the air. On these occasions his 
uncle would take him apart, speak to him 
severely, and draw his collar tighter; where- 
upon he would always resume his gentle- 
manly mien. 

In this way did the nephew conduct him- 
self in company and in the ballroom. But, 
as is always the case, evil manners corrupt 
good, and a new and striking fashion, how- 
ever absurd, has a great attraction for young 
people who are not yet settled in deport- 
ment. And so it transpired in Griinwiesel 
by reason of the nephew and his extraor- 
dinary ways. When the young men saw 
that his boorish laughter and chatter, his 
rude repartee toward older people, were 
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more praised than blamed, and that such 
behaviour was considered very spirited, 
not unnaturally they thought, “It would be 
easy for me to play the monkey too.” They 
had been industrious and well-behaved, 
but now they thought, “What advantage 
is good behaviour if one gets on better with 
unconventionality?”’ And they abandoned 
their books and spent their time on the 
streets. Formerly they had been mannerly 
and courteous to everyone, kept silence 
until spoken to, and were modest in their 
answers; but now they deemed themselves 
on a level with their elders, argued with 
them, gave their opinion on every topic, 
and even laughed in the mayor’s face when 
he made a statement. To everything they 
said, ““We know better.” 

In former days the young men of Griin- 
wiesel had avoided rough and common 
ways. Now they sang ribald songs, smoked 
tobacco, and formed drinking clubs; al- 


M4 though their eyesight was perfect they 


bought large tortoise-shell spectacles, put 
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them on their noses, and thought themselves 
made men, for they looked like the far- 
famed nephew. At home, or when calling, 
they would lounge, booted and spurred, 
on the sofa, balance their chairs on two legs 
and put their cheeks in both hands and 
their elbows on the table, which became 
the height of fashion. In vain would their 
parents and friends tell them how silly and 
ungraceful all this was; they quoted the 
glittering example of the nephew. In vain 
it was represented to them that since the 
nephew was English a certain crudeness 
must be pardoned as a national trait; young 
Griinwiesel asserted its right to behave as 
badly as any Englishman. [In short, it 
was lamentable to see how the evil example 
of the nephew undermined good manners 
and gentle breeding in the little town. 

But the pleasure of the younger genera- 
tion in their rough behaviour did not last 
long, for the following incident quickly 
altered the whole situation. A grand con- 
cert was to bring the winter season to an 


end. The performers were to be partly 
members of the town band and partly 
skilled amateurs. The mayor played the 
‘cello; the doctor was an artist on the flageo- 
let; the druggist, although he had no proper 
training, blew the flute; several young 
ladies had studied choral singing and so 
everything was easily arranged. Then the 
old Stranger suggested that the only thing 
needed to make the affair a complete success 
was a duet, which was an essential feature 
of every good concert. The committee were 
rather taken aback at this suggestion. The 
mayor’s daughter had a voice like a night- 
ingale, but where to find a gentleman who |g 
could sing with her? They were about to [¢ 
settle on the old organist, who had once 
had an excellent bass, but the Stranger | 
asserted that this would not be necessary, 
for his nephew had been carefully trained 
asasinger. They were nota little surprised 
to learn of this new accomplishment of the 


() 
a4 nephew, and he was asked to sing something 


as a test. With the exception of one or 


two very strange mannerisms, which were 
thought to be English, he sang like an angel. 
So the duet was added to the programme, 
and at length the evening came when 
Grtinwiesel ears were to be delighted by the 
long heralded musicale. 

Unfortunately, the old Stranger was 
unable to witness his nephew’s triumph, 
as he was ill; but to the mayor, who called 
on him an hour or so before the performance, 
he gave a few ryles for the regulation of his 
protégé. “My nephew is a good fellow,” 
he said. ‘“‘But now and then he gets a fit 
of’ wildness and plays the fool. For that 


“yy reason I am particularly sorry that I can’t 


attend the concert, for he doesn’t dare mis- 
behave before me. I ought in fairness to 
say that this habit of his is not mere freak- 
ishness, but a kind of nervous hysteria 
for which he is hardly responsible. If he 
gets into a tantrum, Mr. Mayor, if he jumps 
on a music stand or tries to play the double 
bass or something of that sort—just loosen 
his dress collar, and if that doesn’t help, 
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take it off altogether. Then you will 
find him quite well behaved again.” 

The mayor thanked the invalid for his 
confidence and promised in case of need to 
do as he had advised. 

The concert hall was packed full. All 
Griinwiesel and neighbourhood were there. 
Huntsmen, priests, officials, gentry—every- 
one within three hours’ journey came to 
town and brought his family to enjoy the 
unusual treat. The town band acquitted 
itself famously; the mayor played the ’cello, 
accompanied by the druggist on the flute; 
then the organist sang a ballad with uni- 
versal approval, and the doctor’s solo on the 


i flageolet was roundly applauded. 


This closed the first part of the pro- 
gramme, and everyone was now intent upon | 
the second half, in which the young Stranger 
was to sing with the mayor’s daughter. 
_ The nephew had appeared in sumptuous 
attire and had long since drawn the atten- 
tion of the audience on himself. He had 
established himself, in perfect coolness, in 
87 
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the comfortable armchair which had been 
brought out for a countess from the neigh- 
bourhood. He stretched out his legs far 
in front of him, stared at everyone through 
powerful opera glasses, which he used in 
addition to his big spectacles, and fondled a 
large mastiff which he had led in despite 
the prohibition against bringing dogs. The 
countess for whom the armchair was pre- 
| pared soon appeared, but the nephew had no 
thought of jumping up and offering her the 
place. On the contrary, he settled himself 
all the more comfortably, and no one dared 
drop him a hint. The distinguished visitor 
had to sit on a common cane chair with the 


45% other ladies and must have been a deal vexed. 


During the mayor’s playing and the 
organist’s ditty, even while the doctor was 
improvising on the flageolet and everyone 
else held breath to listen, the nephew was al- 
4 lowing the dog to play with his handkerchief 
or talking to his neighbours. Everyone 
who did not know him was amazed at his 
extraordinary demeanour. 


And so it was small wonder that all were 
exceedingly curious to see how he would 


carry off his duet. The second part of the }> 


programme began; the town musicians 
played a little overture, and then the mayor 
and his daughter advanced to the young 
man. Handing him a sheet of music, the 
mayor said, ‘‘Mushoo, are you ready for the 
duet?” The young man laughed, clicked 
his teeth, and jumped up. The other two 
followed him to the music stand, and the 
audience was all expectation. The organist 
tapped with his baton and nodded to the 
nephew to begin. The latter gazed at the 
music through his big spectacles and uttered 
one or two harsh, mournful sounds. The 
organist cried out in amazement, ““Two 
notes lower, your excellency! C is your | 
note; you must sing C!” 

But instead of singing C the nephew 
snatched off one of his pumps and hurled 
it at the organist’s head, making the powder 
fly lustily. When the mayor saw this he 
thought, ““Good Lord! He’s got one of his 
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fits again!” Springing behind him, he 
seized his neck and loosened his collar. 
But the young man only became wilder. 
He ceased speaking German, babbled an 
unknown tongue which no one could under- 
stand, and jumped up and down in excite- 
ment. The mayor was in agonized per- 
plexity. What to do? A particularly severe 
attack of hysterics must have befallen the 
- unfortunate youth, he thought; and remem- 
bered the uncle’s advice to remove the collar 
entirely. 

But no sooner was this done than he 
stood transfixed with amazement; for in- 


Sy ») stead of human skin and colouring, the 


young man’s neck was covered with a dark 
brown fell; and immediately his antics 
became wilder. His kid gloves went to 
his hair and with one tug it was gone. Oh 
horror! The beautifully barbered locks 
were only a wig, which he threw in the 
mayor’s face, and the nephew’s head ap- 
peared overgrown with the same brown fur. 

He upset tables and benches, threw down 
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the music stand, leaped upon fiddles and 
clarinets and acted likeamadman. “Catch 
him! Catch him!’’ cried the mayor, quite | 
beside himself. “He is out of his head, 
cate nim!’ \ But. that was not so easy, 
for the nephew had ripped off his gloves and 
showed nails on his hands with which he 
scratched most viciously. 

But at last a stalwart huntsman seized 
him and pinioned his arms, although he 
still kicked madly with his feet and laughed 
and screamed in a hoarse voice. People 
gathered round to gaze at the amazing 
young man—but alas, he no longer seemed 
like a human being atall. A learned gentle- 


man from the neighbourhood, known as a | phy 
famous naturalist and possessor of a great } {3 


collection of stuffed animals, came up, | 
looked closely, and cried in amazement, 
“Good God, ladies and gentleman, what 
on earth is this beast doing here? ‘That is 
an ape, homo troglodytes Linnei! Ill give 
you six dollars for him and add him to my 
collection!” 
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Who could describe the amazement of 
Griinwiesel folk when they heard this? 
“What, an ape, an orang-utang, in our 
society? The young Englishman just an 
ordinary ape?” So they cried and gazed 
at one another in dismay. No one would 
believe it, no one would trust his ears. The 
men examined the animal more closely; but 
it was and remained an ape, and nothing else. 

“But how can this be?” cried the mayor’s 
wife. “‘Hasn’t he often and often read me 
his poems? And taken lunch at my house 
like any other man?” 

“What!” retorted the doctor’s wife. 
“Hasn’t he taken coffee with us, talked 
learnedly, and smoked with my husband?” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed the men, 
“Didn’t he play tenpins at the casino and 
argue with us about the war?” 

“What!” they all echoed. ‘“‘Didn’t he 
dance at all our balls? An ape! An ape! 
It is sorcery, black magic!” 

“Indeed it zs sorcery and devil’s work!” 
cried the priest, in a rage. “It is a hellish 
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bit of deception and must be severely 
punished.” 

The mayor was of the same opinion, and 
they set off immediately to arrest the old 
Stranger, who was evidently a sorcerer; 
and six soldiers carried the ape. 

Accompanied by a great crowd they came 
to the desolate old house. They knocked 
at the door and rang the bell, but in vain, 
for no one appeared. Then the mayor in 
a rage ordered the door broken in, and they 
entered the Stranger’s apartments. But 
there was nothing to see except old furniture. 


The foreigner himself was nowhere; but on |4<@ 
his desk lay a large sealed envelope ad- 4 / 
dressed to the mayor. He opened it and } 
read: 


My pDEAR FRIENDS IN GRUNWIESEL: 

By the time you read this I shall no longer 
be enjoying your delighiful hospitality, and } 
you will at length have discovered the status 
and nationality of my nephew. Tf have 
permitted myself this jest at your expense; 
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take it as a lesson not to compel a stranger who 
wishes to live by himself to join in your society. 
I could not be bothered with your everlasting 
gossip, your provincial manners, and your 
absurd trivialities. Therefore I took pains 
to educate the young orang-utang whom you 
have found so congenital a substitute. Fare- 
well; and take the lesson to heart! 


Naturally, Grinwiesel was the laughing 
stock of the country. Their only consola- 
tion was that the affair had been conducted 
by witchcraft. But most of all, the young 
folk were abashed for having imitated the 
evil manners of the ape. Henceforward, 
they leaned on their elbows no longer, did 
not joggle their chairs, kept silence until 
they were asked to speak, put away their 
unnecessary spectacles, and became cour- 
teous and well-mannered as before. And, 
if ever one of them fell into bad habits, 
Griinwiesel folk used to say of him, “He is 
an ape.’ When he heard this he was not 
slow in mending his ways. | 
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As for the ape, who had played the réle 
of young Englishman so long, he was de- 
livered over to the learned collector, who 
gave him the freedom of his courtyard, 
fed him well, and used to show him off as a 
curiosity. Very likely you can see him 
there to this day. 


THE END 
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at last for publication 


Ambassador 
WALTER H. PAGE’S 


letters to 
WooDROW WILSON 


appear in the 


WORLD’S 
WORK 


The American public has paid more than 
$800,000 for the pleasure of reading the 
first published volumes of The Life & 
Letters of Walter H. Page by Burton J. 
Hendrick. And now, as an _ exclusive 
feature, The WORLD’S WORK publishes, 
for the first time, the confidential] letters 
of our war-time Ambassador in ndon 
to his life-long friend, Woodrow Wilson. 
It is safe to say that no more important 
series of articles will appear in any 
American magazine in 1925 and 1926—yet 
it is only one of the several super-fea- 
tures appearing in current issues of The 
WORLD’S WORK. 


FIVE ISSUES ONLY $1. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., MAIL 
Garden City, N. Y. TO-DAY! 


Enclosed find $1 for which please send me 
the next five issues of The WORLD’S 
WORK. (Regular price—$1.75) 
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